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ABSTRACT 

An exploratory study was conducted in North Carolina 
to examine the impact on teacher education programs of improved 
academic preparation for undergraduate teacher education majors. This 
report describes one such approach — the requirement that in addition 
to general college and teacher preparation courses, undergraduate 
education students complete a second major or academic concentration 
in a basic academic discipline in the arts and sciences. Focus group 
interviews with deans, teacher education program heads, education 
faculty, and arts and science faculty were conducted on each of 15 
campuses in the University of North Carolina system. In addition, 
telephone interviews were conducted with students who were affected 
by the requirements. The findings paint a portrait of mixed positive 
and negative impacts of this policy, and suggest the second major 
requirement exemplifies the debate between those who support strong 
liberal arts backgrounds and those who support strong skill and 
methods training in the preparation of teachers. Appendixes provide 
focus group questions and a survey of student perceptions regarding 
the impact of the second major requirement on teacher education 
programs. (LL) 
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Executive Summary 



North Carolina's education agenda is currently addressing key issues in teacher preparation 
reform. One such issue is the academic preparation of teachers. This study examines the impact 
on teacher education programs across the state of one approach to improving academic prepara- 
tion, the second major for undergraduate education majors. 

The second major is a coherent course of study in a basic academic discipline. It consists of 
24 to 27 credit hours, 6 of which may include general studies courses. The total hours required 
for the education degree, including the second major, may not exceed 128 credit hours. The 
requirement applies to those education degrees (i.e., elementary education, special education, 
middle grades education, business education, physical education, industrial arts education, and 
health education) that previously did not include concentrated, in-depth study in an arts and 
sciences discipline. 

Focus group interviews with deans, teacher education program heads, education facility and 
arts and sciences faculty were conducted on each of the fifteen campuses in the UNC system. In 
addition, telephone interviews were conducted with students who were affected by the require- 
ment. Three primary research questions were asked: 

1 . How has the second major requirement impacted the course of studies in teacher educa- 
tion programs? 

2. Kow has the second major requirement impacted linkages between schools of education 
and the colleges of arts and sciences? 

3. How has the second major requirement contributed to the quality of the graduates of 
these programs? 
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The impacts of the second major on the course of studies in teacher education programs were 
varied. For some programs there was little impact. For a number of others, however, there were 
reductions in the number of courses and course hours in teacher preparation, reductions or the 
elimination of electives, and limited room to add new courses or topics to the education pro- 
gram. 

The policy did not seem to significantly affect linkages betv^cn schools of education and the 
colleges of arts and sciences. However, it did affect arts and sciences departments by increasing 
enrollment and thereby taxing the faculty and resources to accommodate second major students. 

The third question could not be answered accurately, because of the newness of the policy 
and influences of other policies on the quality of students (e.g., the 2.5 minimum grade point 
average for entrance into teacher preparation programs). However, the majority of students and 
faculty reported favorable effects of the second major on students 1 academic and professional 
careers. They also expressed concern over the effects of limiting core education course work in 
favor of second major requirements. 

Of the principles underlying the teacher reform in North Carolina, three are considered for 
evidence of the effectiveness of the second major mandate: 

Make stronger standards without increasing the length of study. Nearly all students reported 
difficulty in completing the education degree in four years, partly due to the increase in credit 
hour requirements for the second major. 

Establish a substantive field of study in arts and sciences. Respondents' attitudes were 
mixed on this issue. A number of arts and sciences faculty did not consider the credit hour 
requirement to comprise a substantive field of study. Other faculty and students believed the arts 
and science concentration to be personally and professionally rewarding. 

Improve and strengthen the education core curriculum. Many education faculty worried that 
their education core had been seriously compromised by cuts in credit hours and course require- 
ments to accommodate the second major. They expressed concern that their graduates were 
going into the f.eld unprepared. 

The report concludes by stating that the second major requirement exemplifies the debate 
between those who support strong liberal arts backgrounds and those who support strong skill 
and methods training in the preparation of teachers. Although education faculty agreed with the 
idea that a second najor would provide valuable experiences to students, they were concerned 
that teacher preparation had been jeopardized by a decrease in the amount of pedagogy students 
received. Students' n sponses to the second major were also mixed. The positive and negative 
effects observed in this study reflect the compromise made in the implementation of the second 
major policy — increasing subject knowledge in the arts and sciences, improving education 
course offerings, and limiting teacher training to four years. There is a need to modify the 
policy to minimized the negative effects that result from the compromise, while maintaining the 
advantages the policy provides. 
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North Carolina, like other states, has been 
involved in reforms in the preparation of teachers 
in conjunction with its reforms of public school 
education. This report describes one such re- 
form — the requirement that in addition to their 
general college and teacher preparation courses, 
undergraduate education students preparing to 
be teachers complete a "second major" or aca- 
demic concentration in a basic academic disci- 
pline in arts and sciences. 

History of the Second Major Study 

In 1985, the North Carolina General Assem- 
bly mandated the University of North Carolina 
Board of Governors to study "ways to upgrade 
teacher preparation programs to make the course 
of study more rigorous and more effective." In 
response to this mandate, the Board of Governors 
established the Task Force on the Preparation of 
Teachers. 

The Task Force studied a variety of proposals 
from state, regional, and national organizations 
for reform and restructuring of teacher prepara- 
tion programs. Consequently, the Task Force 
generated a set of guiding principles which led to 
the recommendation of the second maj or require- 
ment: (a) stronger standards, not longerperiods of 
study; (b) greater emphasis must be placed in the 
teacher education curriculum on the arts, sci- 



ences, and humanities; and (c) the professional 
education core curriculum requires improvement 
and strengthening to assure that all teachers have 
sound training in child development, in effective 
methods of teaching, and a full understanding of 
the operations of schools (Task Force on Teacher 
Preparation, 1986). 

In its final report, The Education of North 
Carolina's Teachers, the Task Force included 
39 recommendations that were subsequently 
adopted by both the Board of Governors and the 
General Assembly. 

The second major requirement is the first of 
the 39 recommendations: 

That all undergraduate teacher educa- 
tion students in early childhood educa- 
tion, elementary education, middle grades 
education, special education, and all other 
education degree programs also com- 
plete a second major in one of the basic 
academic disciplines or an interdiscipli- 
nary major, (p. 47) 

Specifically, the recommendation requires the 
following education degree programs to include a 
second major in a basic academic discipline: 
elementary education, special education, middle 
grades education, business education, physical 
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education, agricultural education* industrial arts 
education, and health education (R. H. Dawson, 
office communications, May 2, 1 988 and February 
28, 1989). 

In 1992, the North Carolina General Assem- 
bly established a new Teacher Training Task 
Force to "review the progress made to vard imple- 
menting the 39 objectives outlined in the original 
task force report, . and in particular, to evaluate 
the impact of the second major requirement" on 
teacher education programs (House Bill 1357). 

The Task Force asked the North Carolina 
Educational Policy Research Center to examine 
"the second major, its impact on the course of 
studies of education programs, whether or not it 
has contributed to the quality of graduates of these 
programs, and if it has strengthened linkages 
between schools of education and other campus 
programs" (Teacher Training Task Force, office 
communication, December 9, 1992). Given this 
charge , the study was framed by three overarching 
questions: 

1. How have the courses of study in teacher 
education programs been impacted by the 
second major requirement? 

2. How has the second major requirement im- 
pacted linkages between schools of education 
and the colleges of arts and sciences? 

3. How has the second major requirement con- 
tributed to the quality of the graduates of these 
programs? 

Research Methodology 

The results of a previous study ofNorth Caro- 
lina state policies on teacher preparation and 
conversations with deans and department chairs 
indicated that there was considerable variation in 
the impact of the second major requirement on 
teacher education programs. In order to conduct 
a study of the requirement and its impact, it was 



necessary to employ a research strategy that would 
illuminate these variations and explore relevant 
issues and themes that might not be detected by 
surveys or other highly structured research meth- 
ods. It was determined that the descriptive, open- 
ended research format afforded by multiple focus 
groups would provide the best means of accom- 
plishing this end. 

The research staff of the Policy Research 
Center conducted a two-hour focus group at each 
of the fifteen University of North Carolina insti- 
tutions offering teacher preparation and certifica- 
tion programs. Deans or education division heads 
at the schools of education were asked to as- 
semble a group of representatives having a rich 
knowledge of the second major requirement from 
both the school of education and the college of 
arts and sciences. Membership in each focus 
group usually included the dean of the school of 
education and/or the director of teacher educa- 
tion, two to three education faculty, two to three 
arts and sciences faculty, and others deemed 
appropriate by the dean. (The focus group ques- 
tions are in Appendix A.) 

To prepare for the focus groups, a document 
analysis of the course of studies was conducted 
for each of the education programs at the fifteen 
UNC institutions. During the focus groups, it was 
discovered that a number o f changes in the teacher 
preparation programs had been made by the uni- 
versities to better mee* the requirement of the 
second major and to , jommodate new policy 
initiatives and state competencies. 

Additionally, teacher education students and/ 
or recent graduates impacted by the second major 
requirement were surveyed. Deans at ten institu- 
tions responded to a request to recommend five 
students for the study. Securing accurate ad- 
dresses and telephonenumbers in orderto contact 
the graduates proved to be problematic. As a 
result, twenty- four individuals were interviewed. 
(See Appendix B for the student survey.) Of 
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these, fifteen were elementary education majors, 
two middle school majors, four special education 
majors, and one each whose major was in physical 
education, industrial education, and agricultural 
education. Thirteen of those interviewed were 
currently teaching, eight were still in school, one 
was looking for a teaching position, one was in a 
non-related field, and one was working in a child- 
care center 

Description of the Second Major 
Requirement 

The following section reports on the criteria 
governing the second maj or, development of sec- 
ondmajor options across campuses, the resulting 
course of studies for education majors across 
universities, and a description of the most fre- 
quently selected second major choices reported 
by program areas. 

Criteria Governing the Second Major 

Once the second major requirement was ap- 
proved by the Board of Governors, implementa- 
tion guidelines were developed and the criteria 
were sent to universities by UNC General Admin- 
istration, The criteria governing a second major 
were: 

# The second . najoris a coherentcourse 
of study inabasicacademicdkcipline 
comparable to, butnotidenticalwith, 
the course of study for a major in that 
discipline. 

0 The second major requires a mini- 
mum of 24 credit hours in the disci- 
pline. It may exclude some of the 
cognate requirements of thediscipline. 

» Up to six credit hours taken in fulfill- 
ment of general studies requirements 
may also be counted toward the sec- 
ond major. 



m The total hours required for the edu- 
cation degree, including the second 
major, may not exceed 128 credit 
hours. (University of North Carolina 
General Administration, memo, April 
1993) 

Second majors can be developed from among 
the following basic academic disciplines: Are? 
Studies, Biological Sciences, Fine and Applied 
Arts, Foreign Languages, Letters, Mathematics, 
Physical Sciences, Psychology, Social Sciences, 
and Interdisciplinary Studies. (See Appendices C 
and D.) For a second major to be approved by 
G'jneral Administration, the university must al- 
ready offer a major in that basic academic disci- 
pline. 

Development of Second Major Options 

In the initial phase of implementation, there 
was considerable confusion regarding the term 
"second major," which caused problems in arts 
and sciences departments, registrars* offices, and 
schools of education. Registrars and arts and 
sciences faculty interpreted the term to mean a 
degree-bearing course of study identical to an arts 
and sciences major. Therefore arts and sciences 
chairs first submitted or recommended a 4 8-hour 
to 60-hourprogramof study forthesecond major. 
Clarification was necessary to reduce the hour 
load to a 24- to 27-hour "coherent course of 
study" comprised of 100, 200, and 300 level 
courses. Since the second major is not equal to a 
true major, universities now internally use termi- 
nology that more closely reflects the actual pro- 
gram course of study. Terms such as "academic 
concentration," "second concentration," and 
"disciplinary focus area" are used to refer to 
second majors. 

Second major offerings vary considerably 
across campuses. Universities consistently re- 
ported wanting to develop additional interdisci- 
plinary second major offerings for students, but 
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were prohibited from doing so because there was 
not a pre-existing interdisciplinary major on their 
campus. Majors in some disciplines were offered 
at constituent institutions, but some arts and sci- 
ences faculty chose not to develop a second major 
for education because they did not believe that 
students could receive an adequate grounding in 
the discipline in 24 credit hours. Finally, some 
subject areas that had been academic concentra- 
tions (e.g., health for physical education majors) 
were not available for a second major because the 
subject was not an approved arts and sciences 
major. 

Courses of Study for Education Majors 

Credit hoivr requirements for degrees in edu- 
cation vary widely between universities and within 
education degree programs. A student seeking an 
education degree will complete course work in the 
education major in two basic areas: (a) teaching 
area major which includes courses in the chosen 
teaching area (e.g., elementary, middle, physical, 
agricultural education, etc.); and (b) professional 
education studies which are courses in the theory 
and practice of teaching (e.g., human growth and 
development, education psychology, assessment, 
research, student teaching) . Credit hour require- 
ments for these sub-divisions vary considerably 
by university and by education major, however 
for the most part in North Carolina the hours range 
between 30-40 hours for the teaching area major, 
and 18-30 hours for the professional education 
studies. The average total number ofhours for an 
education major is 5 1 hours. 

The average total number of hours for an 
education major is similar to the average number 
ofhours arts and sciences majors take within their 
departments. However, unlike arts and sciences 
majors, education majors add 24-27 additional 
credit hours for their second major. 



Second Majors by Specialty Area* 

Both faculty and students were asked what 
they perceived to be the mojt frequently selected 
second majors. 1 Psychology was the most fre- 
quently selected second major for elementary, 
special education, physical education, and busi- 
ness education majors. Middle grades education 
students, on the other hand, often selected second 
majors in subjects thatwerecompatiblewith middle 
gradescertification. No clearpatterns in selection 
of second majors could be determined from the 
responses regarding other education majors. 

When students were asked why they chose a 
particular subject for a second major, most re- 
spondents stated that their choice was based on 
personal interest. "Numbers have always in- 
trigued me, M or "I've always enjoyed history," 
were recurrent responses. The next most fre- 
quently cited reason was it would help them as 
teachers, which was often indicated by those 
choosing psychology. Finally, three interviewed 
mentioned that a second major would help them 
find jobs outside of education; and two cited lack 
of choi ces . Said one student, "No one subject was 
better than another, it seemed the best choice of 
the limited ones available." Some respondents 
cited combinations of these reasons. 

Faculty reported some students having dififi- 
cul ty al igning a second maj or with their education 
degree program and career goals. For example, 
faculty asserted that industrial arts students could 
benefit more directly from a second major in a 
technical field in applied sciences(e.g., engineer- 
ing), which is not offered as a second major 
option. Faculty further stated that some second 
major options were inappropriate for education 
majors (i.e., an elementary education major seek- 
ing a mathematics second major, doing content 



'Data describing the second majors selected across the 15 campuses arc currently being collected by UNC General 
Administration, They arc, unfortunately, not available at press time of this report; therefore focus group and student interview 
responses are reported. 
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work in advanced algebra and trigonometry at the 
expense of more appropriate math courses for 
teaching young children). 

Faculty also reported that students often se- 
lected second majors based on the facility of 
scheduling classes, the level of difficulty of the 
courses, or the extent to which courses could also 
count for six hours of general college credit. 
Students would have rather selected a second 
major based on personal interest, or relevance to 
what they would be teaching in the future. 

Impacts of the Second Major 
Requirement 

Focus group participants were eager to discuss 
the second major requirement and provide infor- 
mation relevant to its implementation and effects. 
The findings reported here are based on the fifteen 
focus group discussions, and where appropriate, 
the student telephone interviews. 

Impact of the Second Major Requirement on 
Teacher Education Programs 

The most significant finding regarding the 
impact ofthe secondmajorrequirementon teacher 
education programs was the remarkable variety 
with which it impacted institutions and specific 
teacher preparation programs. Institutions dif- 
fered not only in the teacher education programs 
they offered but also in their philosophy regarding 
the importance of pedagogy. This was reflected in 
the number and type o f educati on courses required 
of majors and the sophistication with which par- 
ticularprogramshad been developed. Some insti- 
tutions required many hours in educati on courses, 
while others required relatively few. Some univer- 
sities had developed nationally renowned pro- 
grams while others were very local in nature. The 
second major requirement and its criteria and 
guidelines, however, treated all institutions and 



programs in the same way. Because of the 
variation in the field, the impacts of the policy 
were quite varied. 

For some programs at some universities, the 
second majorrequirementmade no impact. How- 
ever, in order to accommodate the additional 
course work of the second major requirement, 
most education faculty reported eliminating, col- 
lapsing, and/or combining courses primarily from 
the teaching area major curriculum. Courses were 
often "collapsed" by reducing credit hours yet 
keeping course content the same. In other in- 
stances, schools of education combined courses 
by eliminating some content and substituting 
content from another course. Universities re- 
ported reducing 3-hour courses to 2-hour courses 
in order to keep education program offerings 
intact, but with less in-depth coverage. Addition- 
ally, as 3 -hour courses became 2-hour courses, 
faculty had to increase the number of courses that 
they taught inorderto retain their full-time status. 
These kinds of changes were considered to be 
problematic and detrimental to the quality of the 
teacher education programs affected . 

Physical, vocational, health, agricultural, and 
industrial education programs reported the most 
negative effects. Faculty reported elimination of 
important skills and methods courses to accom- 
modate second major course requirements. For 
example, health is a recommended component of 
physical education curricula because physical 
education teachers are generally expected to teach 
health in the public schools. In the past, physical 
education majors routinely secured health as an 
additional certification endorsement. Yet,inphysi- 
cal education programs, health methods on most 
campuses were either eliminated or reduced (as 
were coaching and skills courses) in order to 
accommodate the second major requirement. 
Graduates of these programs no longer have the 
dual certification sought by school districts and 
are, therefore, less competitive for teaching posi- 
tions. 
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Many middle school faculty reported thatthe 
quality of their programs were weakened, and in 
one case eliminated, by the new requirement. 
Priorto the requirement, middle grades graduates 
could be certified in two of four subject areas: 
mathematics, language arts, social studies, or sci- 
ence. Now, however, faculty report many stu- 
dents receive certification in only one subject 
area, due to the additional requirement of the 
second major. Faculty assert the second major 
could benefit middle grades graduates if it were 
interdisciplinary. Because a second major is not 
consistent with certification requirements, many 
students are staying an additional semester or year 
to acquire sufficient course work for a second 
subject certification. Others are leaving middle 
school programs for other degrees. This was a 
particular concern at minority institutions. 

Demands on public schools are increasing; 
North Carolina and overstates seek teachers with 
increased competencies in multiculturalism, tech- 
nology, and special education, as well as training 
in counseling, conflict resolution, and family life 
issues. Faculty perceive the second major re- 
quirement as an impediment to the inclusion of 
these kinds of course offerings in the education 
core curriculum, because there is no longer any 
flexibility to add new courses to the program or 
even substitute new courses or topics for existing 
ones. 

Most universities reported that due to the 
second major, education majors had few or no 
electives remaining anywhere in their program of 
studies. Faculty were seriously concerned that 
with the elimination of electives, educationmajors 
were the only students on c ampus with no leeway 
in their program of studies to explore liberal arts 
disciplines. Further, the lack of flexibility seri- 
ously affected students' ability to graduate in four 
years. Several respondents indicated that students 
needed to declare their education major as enter- 
ing freshmen, know what they needed, and be 
able to take courses in the proper sequence in 



orderto graduate in fouryears. The schedule was 
very tight and resulted in many students attending 
summer school or an additional semester in order 
to complete the program. Working students, 
those entering education aftertheir freshman year, 
and transfer students could seldom complete the 
program in four years. 

Impact of the Second Major Requirement 
on Arts and Sciences Programs and Faculty 

The development of the second major was 
most often accomplished using existing univer- 
sity committees. The work of the committees on 
the development and implementation of the sec- 
ond major sometimes resulted in greater interac- 
tion among departments across campus and 
schools of education, but did not change funda- 
mental relationships between the two groups. 

The requirement caused noticeably increased 
enrollments in psychology, English, and history. 
Arts and sciences departments enjoyed the addi- 
tional enrollment and recognition, but often did 
not have faculty and resources to accommodate 
more and larger course sections. In general, arts 
and sciences faculty found education students 
indistinguishable from other students, often ac- 
knowledging that they were as good as, or better 
than, their regular majors. 

Arts and sciences departments, at both small 
and large institutions, often had technical diffi- 
culty providing courses that education students 
needed to fulfill the requirements of their second 
major. In particular, smaller institutions had 
difficulty offering enough classes or scheduling 
classes often enough for particular student popu- 
lations (e.g., evening students). Education stu- 
dents faced problems scheduling two different, 
highly sequenced course programs (the education 
program and the secondmajor program). Institu- 
tions often had to devise alternative strategies and 
course substitutions to accommodate scheduling 
difficulties and course closeouts. 
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In some cases, faculty reported that education 
students were at a disadvantage in upper level 
arts and sciences courses because prerequisites to 
those courses had not been required in the second 
major prescribed program. However, other fac- 
ulty reported that while the prescribed second 
major course work did not always list the prereq- 
uisites, students were required to take these courses 
prior to enrolling in arts and sciences courses. 
This further increased the total number of courses 
education students were required to take. 

Impacts of the Second Major Requirement 
on Teacher Education Students 

Full implementation of this requirement did 
not begin until the fall of 1 989. The class of 1 993 
was the first graduating class affected by this 
policy. With only one graduation year from 
which to draw data, it is too soon to tell what 
impact the second major requirement has had, or 
will have, on the quality of future teachers. In 
addition, otherpolicy initiatives aimed at improv- 
ing the quality of students entering the teaching 
profession were underway concurrent with the 
second major requirement. These included the 
following requirements for acceptance into teacher 
education programs: (a) the 2.5 minimum grade 
point average which began in 1984; and (b) the 
increase in the minimum entrance score require- 
ment of the communication skills and general 
knowledge scores on the NTE. These policies 
prohibit isolating the second major requirement as 
the cause for general changes in teacher quality, 
however, the data gathered from the student sur- 
vey and the focus groups provide some prelimi- 
nary evidence of specific impacts that may be 
attributed to the second major. 

Overall, students interviewed had a favorable 
opinion of the second major requirement. Seven- 
teen students/graduates characterized their opin- 
ion asgood; five said they had abad impression of 
the second major, while two were indifferent. 
Those who had a good general opinion of the 



second major commented frequently that "more 
education can't hurt you." Other positive re- 
sponses were: "Concentrated knowledge is im- 
portant for educators. " " My second major helped 
broaden my views and made me more open- 
minded." Those who were critical of the second 
major felt there was not enough "relevance" to 
their career goals, and that they were "short- 
changed" on methodology courses that would 
have been beneficial. Said one graduate, "I think 
it was more a hindrance than helpful." 

Of the 13 who are currently teaching, 3 said 
the second major had no effect on their teaching 
ability, and 1 indicated a negative impact: "It 
caused the elimination of some courses that would 
have been more beneficial or relevant." Nine 
respondents believed the second major had a 
positive impact on their teaching ability. "My 
second major helped me to better understand 
children's development and behavior." "I couldn't 
teach without it, M said another. "I only had the 
equivalent of general education otherwise." Five 
found the second major to be personally, but not 
professionally, beneficial. Others found the sec- 
ond major both personally and professionally 
profitable: "I am so grateful that someone told me 
to take a second major." 

Faculty considered the relevance and compat- 
ibility of second majors to teaching to be impor- 
tant to students and felt some students had diffi- 
culty finding a compatible second major. This 
was particularly true for students in elementary, 
special, middle grades, physical, and health edu- 
cation. Many of these students chosepsychology, 
English, andhistory, but faculty felt other second 
majors would have benefited these majors more. 
For instance, health education was not approved 
as a second major on any campus, yet, with 
increasing societal pressures on public schools to 
provide current health information to students, 
health education has increasing relevance and 
importance to teacher preparation programs. 
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Those students concerned with their market- 
ability must decide whether to: (a) stay additional 
semesters to get needed courses; (b) transfer out of 
education and into an arts and sciences discipline 
and obtain certification through an alternative 
route; or (c) transfer to a private or out-of-state 
university. Often, students having finished all 
their general studies and education core courses, 
find themselves staying additional semesters solely 
to complete the requirement of the second maj or. 
Faculty were concerned that such a financial 
burden on students and/or their families was with- 
out any clear benefit to their long-range teaching 
goals. 

In contrast, the second maj or provided useful 
career options for many graduates. Faculty 
reported some education students targeted their 
second major for post-graduate study, or found 
themselves equally marketable in careers outside 
of education. These faculty felt a broadened 
liberal arts background added to the educational 
experience of these students. Graduates became 
"subject area specialists" at the schools in which 
they taught and felt this had increased theirpxofes- 
sionalism. 

Finally, a few faculty noted theNTE formiddle 
grades education assesses knowledge of broad 
interdisciplinary subjects causingNorth Carolina 
graduates to be at a disadvantage. As a conse- 
quence of the single disciplinary nature of the 
second major requirement and its incompatibility 
with the NTE, these faculty are concerned their 
graduates may not score as well. 



Additional Findings 

In spite of the logistical difficulties, the 
majority of faculty agreed with the value of a 
broad liberal arts education for teachers* 

Faculty viewed the second major as an at- 
tempt to provide a solid liberal arts background to 
education majors. For the most part, faculties 



from arts and sciences and education supported a 
strong liberal arts background for education ma - 
jors, but many questioned the effectiveness of the 
second major requirement in its current form as 
the means of accomplishing this end. Some arts 
and sciences faculty were concerned that the low 
credit hour requirements for the second major 
weakened its legitimacy; education faculty were 
particularly concerned that the hours taken away 
from the education core curriculum, to accommo- 
date the second major, had seriously compro- 
mised the professional preparation of their stu- 
dents. They cited research indicating the need for 
abroader, multidisciplinary approach to teaching 
while the second major prepares teachers more 
narrowly in a single academic discipline. 

The intent of the policy is not clear. 

Focus group participants found the intent of 
the second major requirement unclear for two 
reasons. First, there was confusion in the initial 
stages of implementation of the policy because of 
its name, "second major." This was viewed as 
being synonymous with a degree or with an exist- 
ing arts and sciences major. This misunderstand- 
ing was clarified to a degree by UNC General 
Administration which suggested the terminology 
"academic concentration" for the requirement. 
However, the expression "second major" contin- 
ues to be used and the confusion regarding its 
technical meaning still can be found. 

A second area of confusion is somewhat more 
problematic. The Task Force on the Preparation 
of Teachers described the intent to have a well 
educated teaching force and hoped to achieve that 
end through requiring an academic concentration 
in the arts and sciences. This infers that the intent 
of the second major is to improve the quality of 
teacher education graduates in the same broad 
manner as the policy of requiring a 2.5 GPA to 
enterateacherpreparation program. However, in 
public discourse the policy is described as one that 
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will produce better teachers. Education facility 
argue that there needs to be a much stronger 
linkage between the second major and teaching. 

Faculty thought the policy suggested that 
education is not a legitimate academic 
major. 

Education faculty were concerned that the 
requirement reflated a belief by policy makers 
that education was not a rigorous or legitimate 
academic discipline and/orknowledgeaboutteach- 
ing had little effect on the quality of classroom 
instruction. They pointed out that education ma- 
jors, like arts and sciences majors, are required to 
take two years of traditional liberal arts courses in 
their general college requirements, but then, un- 
like arts and sciences majors, must pursue both a 
major in their chosen field of education and a 
significant number of hours in another discipline. 
They feel this sends a negative statement to stu- 
dents about the academic validity of education as 
a professional discipline. They question why arts 
and sciences majors have a broad enough liberal 
arts background to proceed with their m >jor re- 
quirements when education majors, having com- 
pleted the same general college requirements, 
must take additional courses in arts and sciences in 
order to receive their baccalaureate degrees. 

The mandate did not take into account the 
unique nature or quality of existing teacher 
education programs. 

Focus group participants felt that their indi- 
vidual universities and programs were unique, but 
the "top-down" nature of the mandate allowedno 
room for individual differences. They believed 
the mandate was based on an assumption that all 
education programs were similar in quality and 
composition within schools and across the state, 
and therefore would be impacted similarly. In- 
stead, faculty felt some education programs were 
improved while others were seriously weakened 
as a result of the second major requirement. 



A number of students are moving out of 
education programs at state colleges and 
universities as a result of this requirement. 

Faculty reported some students leaving their 
education degree programs. Some students 
changed their major to arts and sciences, com- 
pleted their degrees at the state university, and 
then sought teacher certification at private institu- 
tions. Others left the state university and enrolled 
in a private institution to seek the kind of degree 
program they could no longer get from the state 
institution, or to avoid the second major require- 
ment. In particular this occurred for physical 
education students, seeking a concentration in 
health, for students in middle school programs, 
and for students seeking jobs in other states where 
the second major is not required. 

Focus Group Recommendations 

Upon the conclusion of each of the focus 
groups, members were asked what recommenda- 
tions they would like to make to the Teacher 
Training Task Force regarding the second major 
requirement. The following represent the most 
often cited recommendations from deans, direc- 
tors of teacher education programs, and faculties 
from arts and sciences and education. 

1. Allow flexibility in developing inter-disci- 
plinary arts and sciences second majors at 
institutions that do not currently offer them. 

Some universities are authorized to offer the 
interdisciplinary majorbut others are not. Schools 
that do offer such majors argue that the broader 
knowledge acquired from an interdisciplinary 
second major is much more germane to what 
teachers are required to do in school. Themajority 
of universities expressed the importance of de- 
signing interdisciplinary majors, especially for 
elementary and middle school programs. 
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2. Allow universities to develop second ma- 
jors that are more relevant and attuned to 
the education major. 

Under the current guidelines, a university 
may only develop a second major from existing 
majors in arts and sciences. However, faculty 
would like the flexibility to create a rigorous 
program of studies in subj ects not included in arts 
and sciences that would be more compatible with 
some education majors. For some programs this 
might mean developing a second major in a disci- 
pline for which an arts and sciences maj or does not 
exist, or developing a substantive major in an- 
other discipline outside the College of Arts and 
Sciences such as agriculture, health, sports medi- 
cine, engineering, etc. 

Faculty also suggested linking the second 
major to additional certification. Education 
majors often questioned the utility of additional 
credits to fulfill asecondmajorrequirement. The 
24-credit hour requirement does not fulfill certifi- 
cation requirements. Additional teacher prepara- 
tion courses are often required. Togaincertifica- 
tion, students have to take more courses and 
consequently spend more time in school. 

3. Keep the second major requirement with 
modifications. 

Many universities were accepting of the sec- 
ond major requirement, but offered suggestions to 
enhance its impact. Some faculty felt the second 
major could be improved by reducingthe number 
of credithours. By lowering the 24-27 credit hour 
requirement for the second major to 1 2- 1 5 hours, 
as in an academic minor, schools of education 
could restore critical skills and method courses, 
while maintaining the benefits of an additional 
academic discipline. This would also allow schools 
to up-date courses as needed on issues facing 
educators, such as technology, multi-cultural edu- 
cation, technological innovations, conflict resolu- 
tion, violence and special needs populations. 



Universities recommended that additional re- 
sources (laboratory equipment, faculty, library) 
and technical assistance be provided to develop 
and implement the second major requirement 
more effectively. Some arts and sciences depart- 
ments found the influx of additional students 
from education to be more than they c ould absorb 
given their resources, and they indicated addi- 
tional resources would facilitate further imple- 
mentation. 

Only three universities expressed the desire 
for the total elimination of the second major re- 
quirement due to the negative impact it has had on 
the quality of their education degree programs. 
These faculty believed the requirement had weak- 
ened the education core curriculum, and that the 
second major was not germane to what teachers 
are required to do in school. Education majors 
would be better served, in their opinion, by greater 
breadth and depth in a contemporary education 
curriculum which equips them to meet the increas- 
ing demands placed on schools. 

4. Keep the four-year education degree pro- 
gram. 

Given the fact that so many education majors 
were finding it impossible to complete graduation 
in a four-year time frame, a few universities sug- 
gested that perhaps it was time to consider a five- 
year teacher preparation program to accommo- 
date a quality teacher preparation program with a 
strongliberal arts preparation. However, amajor- 
ity of the universities were adamant against ex- 
tending the four-year teacher preparation pro- 
gram into a five-year program. They were 
especially concerned about the costs to students of 
the additional year of study. 
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Summary 

The findings paint a portrait of mixed positive 
and negative impacts of this policy. To under- 
stand the findings more clearly this section sum- 
marizes the results in two ways: (a) responses to 
the research questions; and (b) the principles 
underlying the second major requirement. 

The Research Questions 

What has been the impact of the second major 
requirement on the course of studies in teacher 
education programs? 

There were three major impacts on the course 
of studies in teachereducation programs. Institu- 
tions reported: (a) reduction in the number of 
courses and course hours in teacher preparation; 
(b) reduction and elimination of electives; and (c) 
limited room to add new courses or topics to the 
education program. The cuts in education courses 
were viewed as mildly problematic in some pro- 
grams and as devastating in others. Many educa- 
tion faculty, regardless of the cuts they experi- 
enced, believed some important content for 
teachers was no longer being offered. They 
worried about their students being adequately 
prepared, about sustaining the quality and reputa- 
tions of their teacher preparation programs, and 
about maintaining their accreditation status. 

The introduction of the second major has 
reduced the course of study so much that there is 
almost no room for exploration or change in an 
education student's four-yearprogram. Planning 
the baccalaureate so that a student may graduate in 
the regularly allotted eight semesters is very diffi- 
cult. Most of the institutions participating in this 
study reported that students were not able to 
complete an undergraduate degree in education in 
four years without attending summer school, and 
some had to attend school a fifth year or longer to 
complete their degree. 



How has the second major requirement impacted 
linkages between schools of education and the 
colleges of arts and sciences? 

Implementation of the policy did not seem to 
consistently affect pre-existing strong or weak 
relationships between education and arts and sci- 
ences, although anecdotal stories of new relation- 
ships and stormy conflicts werereported. Instead, 
the policy had strong impacts on the most often 
selected disciplines forsecond majors. The influx 
o f students into classes in arts and sciences caused 
overloads, faculty and other resource shortages, 
and problems forregistrars, advisors, faculty, and 
students. However, for some, the increase was a 
"blessed burden" as their courses filled to capac- 
ity and beyond. Further, many arts and sciences 
faculty developed a greater appreciation for edu- 
cation students because of their academic ability 
and motivation. 

How has the second major requirement contrib- 
uted to the quality of the graduates of these 
programs? 

It is too soon to determine the effects of the 
policy on graduates. This will be a very difficult 
question to answer at any time because a number 
of policies designed to improve the quality of 
education graduates were implemented at ap- 
proximately the same time. It will also be 
difficult to answer because the intent of the 
policy is vague (i.e., that teachers will be well 
educated, Task Force on the Preparation ofTeach- 
ers, 1 986) and not directed to a specific outcome. 

However, the majority of students reported a 
favorable impact on their teaching ability and 
overall professionalism. Faculty affirmed the 
second major requirement was beneficial to stu- 
dents, but were concerned that coursework con- 
straints would result in less qualified graduates. 
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Possible Outcomes of the Second Major 
Requirement 

Another way to summarize the outcomes of 
the study is to consider the principles guiding the 
Task Force on the Preparation of Teachers out- 
lined in the final report ( 1 986, pp. 46-47). Of the 
principles, three are appropriate for consideration 
of the effectiveness of the second major mandate: 
(a) stronger standards without increasing the length 
of study; (b) a substantive field of study in arts and 
sciences, and (c) an improved and strengthened 
education core curriculum. In addition, other 
outcomes anticipated by the Task Force are in- 
cluded. 

Stronger standards without increasing the 
length of study 

Nearly all campuses reported that due, in part, 
to the additional number of credit hours pre- 
scribed by the new arts and sciences second 
concentrations, students are takinglongerto gradu- 
ate. This is true despite the fact that the number of 
credit hours in the education core have been 
reduced. Clearly this principle is not being upheld 
across the state and in many programs. It is 
perhaps the greatest area of concern because of 
the vigorous attempts by state policy makers to 
retain a four year teacher education program. 

A substantive field of study in arts and 
sciences 

The attitude of arts and sciences faculty 
regarding the second major requirement was 
mixed. Some were supportive, some were am- 
bivalent, and some viewed the concept so nega- 
tively that they would not allow a "second maj or" 
in their discipline. Many faculty, both in arts and 
sciences and in education, did not consider 24-27 
hours in a discipline to be a substantive field of 
study. Conversely, a number of students and 
faculty found the concentration in a single arts and 
sciences discipline to be both personally and 
professionally rewarding. 



An improved and strengthened education 
core curriculum 

Many education faculty worried that their 
education core had been seriously compromised 
by cuts in credit hours and course content to 
accommodate the second major. The courses 
described by the original Task Force as most 
important to teacher education (history and phi- 
losophy of education, comp uter and technology 
applications, parent counseling and classroom 
behaviormanagement, and cultural diversity) were 
often the very courses education faculty first cut 
because of the need to meet basic competency 
requirements. Faculty at many schools of educa- 
tion feared further cutbacks and were concerned 
about their inability to fit new courses designed to 
meet emerging needs into their programs. 

Other outcomes anticipated by the Task 
Force 

Other possible outcomes of the second major 
anticipated by the Task Force on the Preparation 
of Teachers (such as increased flexibility of the 
teacher workforce, increased employment op- 
tions for graduates, easier routes to certification 
for elementary and secondary students) have oc- 
curred in some instances but not in others. In 
general, physical education and middle grades 
students were reported to be less competitive in 
the marketplace and less flexible as teachers in the 
workforce. These students generally had to stay 
additional semesters in order to obtain additional 
or dual endorsements. If they did not, they lost 
valuable certification endorsements that would 
provide them with more career options. Students 
in other areas described instances of greater gradu- 
ate school and career options, both in and out of 
education, as a result of the second major. 
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Conclusions 

Implementation of the second major re- 
quirement in North Carolina illustrates the 
philosophical conflict between those who sup- 
port strong liberal arts backgrounds and those 
who support strong skill and methods training 
in the preservice preparation of teachers. 
Progress in this area of reform will need to 
include efforts to achieve greater consensus 
among key players regarding the preparation 
of teachers. 

The policy itself suggests teachers should 
have an in-depth educational experience in an 
arts and sciences discipline. With the general 
college requirements, the addition of 24 to 27 
hours in the degree program of education majors 
led, in most instances, to reductions in the amount 
of pedagogy that students received. Where this 
happened, education faculty were almost unani- 
mous in their opinion that the preparation of their 
students to be teachers had been jeopardized. It 
was not that education faculty found fault with the 
inclusion of the second major; indeed, most sup- 
ported the idea. It was that they believed critical 
skills and methods necessary for their graduates to 
be successful , marketable teachers were no longer 
being provided. 

The differences of opinion that surfaced in this 
study suggest there is a need to engage in activities 
that would narrow the gap in beliefs and practice 
among policy makers and those implementing 
policy. Some of the differences could probably be 
resolved with modest adjustments in the policy to 
take into account the variation in requirements in 
special subject teaching ?reas. 



The implementation of the second major 
policy with its problems and successes 
reflects the compromises made in the policy. 

The policy sought to increase subject knowl- 
edge in the arts and sciences, to improve educa- 
tion course offerings, and to limit the teacher 
preservice training to four years. In practice, 
students did receive more instruction in the arts 
and sciences, education course offerings were 
reduced with unknown effects, and a number of 
students were unableto finish their teacherprepa- 
ration training in four regular academic calendar 
years. Arts and sciences faculty assert that educa- 
tion students are not actually completing a major 
in arts and sciences, and education faculty are 
concerned that students are not receiving a com- 
prehensive education major. The policy is a 
compromise between traditional teacher prepara- 
tion at the undergraduate level and several five- 
year teacher preparation recommendations cur- 
rently bemg proposed (Holmes Group, 1986; 
Carnegie Forum, 1986). The positive and nega- 
tive effects observed in this study reflect the 
compromise. There is a need to modify the policy 
to minimize the negative effects that result from 
the compromise while, at the same time, maintain- 
ing the advantages that the policy provides. 

Afterward 

As described in the methodology section, this 
was an exploratory study which provided insights 
and information from the deans, faculties, and 
students from all of the University ofNorth Caro- 
lina teacherpreparation programs. Fromapolicy 
perspective the results suggest a number of col- 
laborative efforts to modify the policy and make it 
more effective. From a research perspective the 
results pose a number of questions that warrant 
further, in-depth study. 
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Focus Group Questions 
Name ofUniversity/Date 
QUESTION A: Describe the second major at your institution 

What is the second major called at your institution? 

How does the second major compare to a similar major in arts and sciences? 

• types of courses/course levels? 

• number of courses required? 

• prerequisites (waived)? 

What kinds of criteria did you use to select the courses for the second major? 

Describe the process a typical student might go through to select a second major. Who advises 

students during this process? 

What have you found to be the most popular second maj or in the school of education? Why? 
What have you found to be the most problematic second major? Why? 

QUESTIONS: What has been the impact of the second major requirement on the course of 
studies in teacher education programs? 

What has been the impact of the second major on the education core? (Extensive study in one or more 
disciplines for depth in the chosen teaching area. 

What has been the impact of the second nv\jor on the professional core? (Professional education 
studies which provide the student with ;oe generally accepted core ofknow ledge in the theory and 
practice of teaching.) 

What has been the impact on the total program requirement? 

• electives 

• total hours 
graduation rate 

For Name of University, discuss the impact specifically on (as appropriate): 

(1) early childhood education 

(2) middle grades education 

(3) special education 

(4) physical education 

(5) health education 

(6) busiuaess education 

(7) marketing education 

(8) industrial education 

Describe any problems your institution has experienced implementing the second major requirement 

QUESTION C: What Has been the Impact of the second major requirement on the relationship 
between schools of education and arts and sciences? 

Who was involved in planning and developing the second major at your institution (i.e., committee of 
selected arts and sciences faculty and education faculty, committee of representatives from each arts 
and sciences department and education department, etc.) 

What process did arts and sciences and education go through to develop the second major? How 
did you decide what a second major was? How did you decide what courses would comprise the 
second major? 

Was there an impact of the second major on the arts and sciences program? 
student enrollment overloads? 
revised curriculum? 

How has the second major affected the relationship between the School of Education and the College 
of Axts and Sciences at your institution, if at all? 

QUESTION D: Hal tbe second major requirement coutributed to the quality of the graduates of 
these programs? If so, How? 

QUESTIONE:whatwouldyou suggest should bedoneto improve the second major requirement? 
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Appendix B 



Survey of Students 

Survey of Student Perceptions Regarding the Impact of the Second Major Requirement on 

Teacher Education Programs 

September 1993 

StudetttNAME: 

"Hello, my name is I am calling for the North Carolina Educational Policy 

Research Center which has been commissioned by the Teacher Training Task Force to study the impact of the 
second major requirement on teacher education programs. We are currently gathering input from recent graduates 
North Carol ina teacher educati on programs concerning the impact addition of the second major requirement on your 
preparation for the teaching profession. 

You have been specially recommended by ** dean **, Dean of the School of Education at *University* as a 
someone able to provide valuable feedback for this study. 

Do you have a few minutes to answer a some questions about your undergraduate experiences in your education 
major? 

BP NO, "When would be a more convenient time for me to call back?" 
Date and Time to call back: 



IF YES: "First let me get some background information from you." 



Background Information 

1. The records show that you are a 1993 graduate of * University*. Is that correct? 
YES NO 

(If NO, provide correct information) 

2, What was your major in education? 

Elementary education Agricultural education 

Middle education Business education 

Intermediate education Physical education 



Special education Industrial education 

Health education Other (specify) 



3. What was the academic concentration or second major which you selected? (See attached list) 

4. Are you cuncntly teaching? 

YES TEACHING? 

In what content area?: 



At what grade level?: 



NOT TEACHING. Where employed?.. 
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Survey Questions 



"NEXT I WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU A FEW QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR ACTU AL EXPERIENCE WTfH 
THESECOND MAJOR REQUIREMENT as an education nuyor" 

1. Why did you select *SECOND MAJOR* as your second major? 

2. What kind of help did arts and sciences faculty provide for you in planning the courses and sequence of courses for 
your second major requirement? Please Explain: 

3. Did the second major requirement pose any significant hardship in completing graduation requirements in the 
four year time frame? NO YES 

If YES, Please Explain what you think might have caused those hardships (e.g., scheduling conflicts, 
meeting pre-requisite requirements, required summer school to graduate on time, etc.)? 

4. How do you think the second major has impacted your overall teaching ability? 

5. What is your general opinion about the second major requirement? 
Good? Bad? Indifferent? 

6. Are there any changes that you think could improve the second major program? Please specify. 



it******************************************************** 

Thank you very much for taking time to answer these questions*. The information you have provided will be 
given close attention by the Task Force as it considers ways in which teacher training in North Carolina can be 
enhanced* 

Would you like us to send you the summary of our findings? (If yes* verify address from attached sheet.) 
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Introducing the Center 



The North Carolina Educational Policy Research Center was 
established in 1991 through a contract to the School of 
Education at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
from the State Board of Education. The mission of the Center 
is to strengthen the information base for educational policy 
decisions in North Carolina to enhance outcomes of schooling 
for children. The Center seeks to accomplish this mission by: 

• conducting policy research and analyses; 

• preparing research reports examin; g broad 
policy issues, policy briefs providing concise 
information about specific issues, and quarterly 
newsletters; 

• disseminating research-based information on 
educational policy issues to North Carolina 
policymakers, educators and community 
leaders; 

• providing a forum for the discussion of 
educational policy issues; and, 

• training future educational leaders in the 
conduct and use of policy research. 
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